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now feared to lose it altogether. Yet Charles knew that his absolutism was only apparent. It was useless to ask Parliament now for money to raise a great Navy. It would have certainly been refused, and there would have followed another ugly scene and another dissolution. Nevertheless, sooner or later during a national emergency. Parliamentary aid must be invoked. He hoped by a wise, resolute rule to make the nation prosperous and so reconcile it to him that in such an emergency it would support him. The three principal instruments he used in his undertaking were Weston, Wentworth, and Laud.
Weston, the Lord Treasurer, was nervous and peevish, and, though the least conspicuous of the three, was universally disliked, even by the Bong's other Ministers. While cutting down national expenses in every way, he managed to make a comfortable income for himself. Laud and Wentworth despised him and nicknamed him the Lady Mora (the Lady of Delays) in their private correspondence. They accused him of shelving difficulties instead of solving them, and confusing every issue with his hesitations and timidity. Yet he certainly worked hard and not unsuccessfully at his main task of restoring financial stability, and as long as he was in power there was no danger of the King making any violent move or precipitating a crisis. On the other hand, he did nothing to win popularity for the Grown. In truth, his position, apart from his character, must have made popularity impossible, and if he did the monarchy no good he probably did as little harm as could be hoped under the circumstances. When he died in 1635 the difficulty of